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order of Dominican monks. Besides this volume of legends he wrote 
a History of Genoa, which may be found in Muratori, and some vol- 
umes of sermons. The speedy and world-wide celebrity this work 
obtained may be inferred from the fact that it is one of the first that 
was issued from the press after the discovery of the art of printing, — 
the earliest edition of it bearing date at Cologne, 1470. 

The contents of the volume fully justify its rapid and extended repu- 
tation. Translated into all the principal languages of Europe, it was 
eagerly read by men of all classes, and gave equal delight to all. It 
combined the attractiveness of the simplest faith and the wildest play 
of imagination ; the Scriptures of Truth and the Arabian Nights ; the 
highest forms of religious thought, and the most grotesque aspects of 
the rudest life. When we apply to its pages the tests of historical crit- 
icism, a large part of its narrative seems no better than an idle tale. 
Yet if we can transfer ourselves to its author's time, we shall cease to 
wonder at the mighty sway it exercised for ages over belief and fancy. 

To us, apart from its interest as a book of legends, this work is of 
much value in a psychological point of view, as showing what fed the 
faith and hope of so many multitudes of devout men for so many gen- 
erations. It is, too, the novel of the Middle Age, the form in which its 
imaginative literature spontaneously shaped itself; for the whole is a 
native outgrowth of the popular mind, and no separate invention of 
De Voragine. It is also of value, as showing how legends were 
formed ; how from some slight element of fact gradually was devel- 
oped a huge congeries of fiction ; how simple-minded and earnest- 
hearted men clung to these stories as to Gospel truth, and had their 
whole internal life moulded and fashioned by them. 



2. — Beati Lanfkanci Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis Opera, qua svper- 
sunt omnia, nunc primum in Anglia e Codicibus Manuscriptis auctius 
et emendatius edidit J. A. Giles, LL. D., Ecclesise Anglican® Pres- 
byter, et Coll. Corp. Chr. Oxoniensis olim Socius. Oxonii : Apud 
Parker necnon apud Bibliopolas omnes. 1844. 8vo. pp. 410, 
314. 

The volumes of which the title is given above are of very consid- 
erable interest for the student of history, as well as for the theologian ; 
and we notice them at this distance from the time of their publication, 
because we feel well assured that they are not so well known as the 
peculiar character and importance of their contents should have made 
them. Such collections, of course, can never be popular ; yet there 
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are few, we think, capable of appreciating their worth, who will not 
wish to give some time to the study of them, and anticipate a full re- 
ward for the labor so bestowed. Our classical students, even, can 
hardly fail to welcome the writings of one who stood at the head of the 
Latinists of his day, and to find an abundant source of pleasure and in- 
formation in the comparison of his Latinity with that of Cicero and 
Seneca, or with that of St. Jerome and the early Fathers. To the the- 
ologian they furnish an original account of some at least of the ecclesi- 
astical doctrines and practices held most firmly in the author's time, 
and detailed discussions of them by one of the ablest controversialist 
writers of the eleventh century, who contributed by his writings more 
than any other man of his generation, perhaps of the whole mediaeval 
period, to secure the sanction of the Church to the dogma of Transub- 
stantiation. The simple lover of historical research must regard with 
more than ordinary interest the thoughts and deeds of one who occu- 
pied a place of so vast influence as to the future destinies of England, 
in an hour when those destinies received a new direction ; and in whose 
mind were conceived, and by whose vigorous hand were put in combi- 
nation and movement, the elements of those institutions, partly in State, 
mainly in the Church, under which — their power and activity having not 
yet ceased — that great people has developed a life so mighty and unpre- 
cedented. He was the trusted counsellor of the first Norman king of 
England. An Italian by birth, trained to new thoughts by long resi- 
dence in France, he brought the subtile mind of his birth-land, refined 
by the use of French policy, to his new home, and into contact with 
the clear, hard sense of the English ; and ruled in that realm with 
more than the skill of a native, and with more success than a foreigner 
might have hoped for. In an age of change, when new principles 
were to come in and old habits must go out, when power and policy, 
interest and inclination, were all on the side of him who was to work 
so great a transformation, he was called on to shape the customs, settle 
the methods, and establish the powers of the English Church, and — a 
still harder task — so to frame and regulate the institutions of the Church 
that they might conform to and sustain the altered constitution of the 
State. Surely, whatever vigor of intellect and energy of purpose were 
displayed by William in reducing the stubborn temper of the Saxon to 
acquiescence under Norman supremacy, no less was demanded in one 
who must displace an old hierarchy, long and deeply established in the 
affection of the people, and mainly form anew the entire internal econ- 
omy of their religious sentiments and worship, as did Lanfranc. 

This remarkable man was a native of Lombardy, of a senatorial 
family, and fully taught, in all the learning of the universities of that 
22* 
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country. Though bred to the bar, he seems to have preferred the study 
of literature and philosophy, and first rose to distinction as a lecturer 
on such branches at Avranches, in Normandy. Led, somewhat 
strangely as the tradition is, to the Church, he transferred his school to 
the little monastery of Bee, in the same province, to which his reputa- 
tion attracted pupils in crowds from every quarter. Here his singular 
merits were found out by Duke William, certainly no mean judge of 
character, who soon removed him to the newly founded monastery of 
St. Stephen at Caen ; and in 1070, when his mastery of England was 
made sure, "William, now king, promoted him to the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury. He had already done good service, and gained an excel- 
lent reputation at Rome, had won no ordinary respect throughout Eu- 
rope by his controversy with Berengarius, had declined so high a pre- 
ferment as the archiepiscopal chair of Rouen, and entered on the duties 
of his station in England with advantages of name and learning and 
manifold experience of the world such as few men have ever brought 
to the functions of such an office. How wisely and how well he dis- 
charged those duties ; how at his bidding the secular clergy yielded up 
their place and influence to monks; how he purged the calendar of 
those saints of English birth whom the Saxons had revered with a 
peculiar worship and cherished as the pledges of their separate nation- 
ality ; how he thoroughly reformed their service-books, and sternly 
shut out everything that bore traces of insular origin, and that did not 
conform to the usages of Rome ; how he made the force of his will and 
superior wisdom felt everywhere, in the orders of the State no less than 
in the councils of the Church, and in the nineteen years of his episco- 
pate laid the foundations of an ecclesiastical system which bore the 
traces of his hand for ages, — a system fit for St. Anselm to build up 
higher, and which even Puritan iconoclasm could not utterly destroy ; — 
all this, though such a story might well detain us long, we have now no 
room to tell. 

The only written memorials of Lanfranc, direct and authentic evi- 
dences of his greatness, that have come down to our time, are contained 
in these volumes, which we owe to the learned industry of Dr. Giles ; 
and of them our readers, we are sure, will thank us for a brief account. 
At the opening of the first volume we have sixty-six letters, most of 
them written to or by Lanfranc. They are the relics of what must 
have been an extensive correspondence of the Archbishop, chiefly with 
Popes and personages of high ecclesiastical dignity. They serve to 
illustrate the characters of their several writers, and the peculiarities of 
those times ; though some of them are of little interest, except as re- 
jnains of a period now so long past. Among them is the famous reply 
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of William the Conqueror to Gregory, (singularly enough, the address 
of the former Pope's letter to him is '• Alexander Willelmo Conquas- 
lori") declining to pay homage to him for his kingdom. 

One of the most valuable relies of those times is Lanfranc's treatise 
"Pro Ordine S. Benedicti." It is a collection of rules, full and minute, 
for the government of the Benedictine monks in England. The duties 
of every day and of every office are distinctly set forth in great detail. 
To those who are curious in regard to mediaeval monasticism we know 
of no work of so much interest and value as this. They may gain 
from it clear conceptions of the every-day life and doings of that re- 
markable body of men, and form some notion of their formidable influ- 
ence on the social condition of that and the following ages. 

Appended to this volume are an historical sketch, quite extended, of 
the monastery at Bee (Chronicon Beccense), where Lanfranc spent 
many years ; the lives of the early abbots of that institution, includ- 
ing, of course, that of Lanfranc, by Gilbert and Milo Crispin ; a his- 
tory of the noble family of the Crispins ; and a number of ecclesiastical 
charters and similar documents, which throw light upon the contents of 
the body of the volume, and upon the life and character of Lanfranc. 

The second volume contains his theological and moral works. It 
opens with commentaries on all the Epistles of St. Paul. They have 
hardly any resemblance to what bears that name in these days, and are 
rather a collection of postils, or brief explanations of detached words 
and phrases, than a continuous interpretation. Many of these explana- 
tions show great acuteness and a devout temper; yet, except as indicat- 
ing the opinions of that day, they are of little use to us. The commen- 
taries are followed by Lanfranc's celebrated treatise on Transubstantia- 
tion, entitled " Liber de Corpore et Sanguine Domini nostri adversus 
Berengarium." It was probably written in 1080. Since the time of 
Paschasius Radbert, and Ratramnus of Corbey, about the middle of 
the ninth century, the true notion of the Eucharist had been a subject 
of no little controversy. Berengarius, an old friend of Lanfranc, had 
maintained, by lectures and writings, its purely symbolical character, 
and this epistle of Lanfranc is an attempt to refute the reasonings of 
Berengarius, and to establish the doctrine of a true conversion of the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ. The doctrine is 
stated by him with a precision and clearness that may well satisfy the 
most strenuous adherents of the Council of Trent. The argument on 
both sides rests very much on authority, — on the interpretation of pas- 
sages of the Latin Fathers, — and in its whole scope it is conducted by 
Lanfranc with strict regard to the forms of logic, and with much sub- 
tilty in the use of language, yet sometimes with a bitterness of expres- 
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sion, which, however common then, and on such themes, befits neither 
the sacredness of the subject nor his own high character and rank. 
This work materially aided Hildebrand in establishing Transubstantia- 
tion as the doctrine of the Church, and has furnished many valuable 
arguments to those who have since upheld it. 

Besides two or three unimportant tracts, there remains only a singu- 
lar work, called " Elucidarium, sive Dialogus de Summa Totius Chris- 
tianas Theologize." It consists of a series of dialogues, apparently be- 
tween a teacher and a pupil, in which obscure points and puzzling 
questions in metaphysical theology are stated, and explained. The 
discussions are arranged with some regard to method, and many of 
them are very ingenious, if not always satisfactory. Among the topics 
are predestination, the origin of evil, the eificacy of the sacraments, the 
orders of angels, and the like. 

The account we have given of his writings may show that the great 
influence of Lanfranc on his own and later ages was not due chiefly to 
his high position in the Church. He was, in fact, hardly more eminent 
as a churchman than as a statesman. In the absence of the Con- 
queror, he administered the laws and government of England ; and in 
every capacity, as scholar, author, politician, and divine, he exhibited 
the sound sense, rare tact, and singular ability, that gained for him a 
memory which, after eight hundred years, men have thought fit to re- 
vive and perpetuate. 

3. — The Bench and Bar of Georgia : Memoirs and Sketches. With 
an Appendix, containing a Court Roll from 1790 to 1857, fyc. By 
Stephen F. Miller. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1858. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 483, 454. 

Of the thirty-three persons whose lives are sketched in these vol- 
umes, the fame of the greater number cannot have extended, during 
their lifetime, far beyond the limits of their State, and few without 
that precinct, who had no personal knowledge of them, can be expected 
to take much interest in this record of their history. In the account 
which Mr. Miller has given of their careers and characters, we do not 
find those elements of rare manliness and romantic interest which 
would induce us to commend it, as of any peculiar value, to the notice 
of our readers. Nor yet, in the manner in which these biographies are 
prepared, do we find any compensation for the very moderate share of 
interest which belongs to the subjects of them ; and we fear that the 
style of their presentation will not contribute very much to enlarge or 
perpetuate their fame. We close the book with the feeling that we 



